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MELBOURNE AND MARS. 



INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. 



OME time ago, an elderly gentleman, a colonial of repute, brought to me 
hia diaries, and wished me to put thern in connected form for printing. 
My time was too fu 1 1 y occupied and my lie alt a loo precarious to allow me 
to undertake tlie task. However, lie brought his document* and gave me 
unlimited time, and in some six months my co-worker was able to give him 
his book, written ready for the press. It was printed for private circulation 
only, and read with avidity by those who received copies. 

Some time afterwards this gentleman mentioned a friend of his who had 
had soma strange experiences, and recorded them in a diary for a number of 
years, and would like to have them put into shape for publication. 1 refused 
to undertake thu task, for my professional practice was heavier than before, 
and I was gradually preparing some publications of my own for the press. 

In spite of my refusal there came one day by express a bundle of book* 
of various sisoa and shapes. Amongst them a day-book, a lodger, a betting- 
book, a pocket momorandum-book, two oloeoly- written diaries for certain 
years, and a large bundle of manusoript in which an attempt had been made 
to put the experiences of otop fifty yeare into a connected and readable 
shape. The manuscript had been offered to a Melbourne publishing firm 
and refused, on the ground that it had neither beginning nor end, neither 
paragraphs nor chapters ; that it wai ontirelr unreadable, and aot likely to 
prove of interest to anyone* 
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Nevertheless, I straightened out the curly, crumpled, dirty, dog-eared 
sheets, and laid them under the heaviest thing in my office— a box of uicetro- 
ijpea and zineotypea, used in illustrating my various publications, After 
they had been here a couple of weeks, and got flattened, I took them up one 
day when I did not feel At for heavier wurk, and begun to turn them over, 
glancing at their contents here and there. It was not long before I saw that 
this diarist was either a monomaniac, n dreamer, or a man who had under- 
gonoft6wieeofi.be strangest experience* that ever fell to the lot of man, 
and that in any wise hi* story, if told, would be sure to attract more than 
mere loral attention. For twenty-five years the man had either boon living 
a dual life, spending hie time upon two planets of our solar syeteni, or he 
had been dreoiniDg half his time one of the mo»t vivid and consecutive 
dreaniB ever recorded. 

My interest was now fully aroused. I read all his musty diaries in their 
cramped hand-writing and peculiar phruaeology with aridity, and determined 
to make a careful study of the man, and to see him on pareral occasiona in 
order to Snd out his mental condition, at the same time fully intending to 
work up his story, no matter whether ho had dreamt it or experienced it. I 
made an appointment with him for an evening alter business hours, and saw 
him on several ocAuiona while condensing his diaries and preparing a rough 
draft of his story. 

He ie more than seventy years of age, is of medium statuve, lias a Cnely 
formed head, and a remarkably intelligent face. I liked him from the first. 
His appearance, though not striking, told of a thoughtful and truthful 
nature. He ia not a pushing and enterprising man ; not one who oould 
make money, although he has had hie chances, and has at times managed to 
get a couple of hundreds of pounds saved up for old age or a rainy day. The 
face is narrow at the bottom, wide at the top, and the brain is much more 
folly developed in the upper than the lower stories. 

He hai not much hroin in the region of the selfish propensities, and has 
not much capacity for tie management of fioanoial matters. Self esteem ia 
decidedly weak, and he has not sufficient firmness to take a decided stand 
and resist aggression. His moral brain is high and wide; he is full of 
charitable and kindly feeling; he is also religious in the broadest, beet and 
most philosophical tense of the tern. His affections are deep, strong and pure, 
like those of a good woman, and hia integrity ia beyond suspicion. For the 
last few years ho has been employed in a subordinate capacity by a com- 
mercial firm. What little hair he baa is very fine, and of the silvery white- 
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neee that tells of purity of Hfe. His bones arc Mnall, hie skull thin, and bi» 
hand-s and BAH thin and well formed. There i» nothing flaa'ay. heavy or 
coarse about bin (structure. He is one of nature* a gentlemen. 

Ideality, Sublimity, Spirituality and Hope are all larga ; but ho hat not 
much language to erprets hie idea* oilier in speech or written forms* Such 
men are philosophical, thoughtful, dreamy, dutiful, harmless Never pushing 
nor ostentatious, they do not come to the front in money grubbing and other 
pursuits of a like nature. They are frequently tossed aside, and do not gain i 

the rcopect of the multitude. Many trait* of his character coma out in his 
Btory. 

From first to laat I saw no trace of insanity or monomania. He ia cheer* 
f ul, happy, content, and in no sense fauatirttl. His story will in part account 
for hia cheerful view of life. He gave roe his manuscript and all tho verbal 
explanation necessary iu the most generous manner, eeemlug to care more 
for baring his experiences brought under public notice thau for any p^sible 
emoluments that might result from their publication. Indeed, 1 had to 
threaten to give up all idea of making use of his strange experiences before 
he could be induced to take any share of financial proceeds. Ho ^ould have 
b«4n content to take a few copies of Lis book for prcsMitution to his limited 
eirclo of friends ae a sole reward for hia twenty-fire years of work in provid- 
ing materials for the strangest story ever told by mortal man. 

He has now to receive half the netfc proceeds of sales so long as he 
requires them, as stated in the rough and ready agreement aigned by the 
narrator and editor. 

[Agreement.] 

I, Adam Jacobs, do hereby agree to hand over for publication nil my diariee 
to Joseph Franer tbat he may put them into the form of a book, and 
call such book by nny name that will convey some idea of iu eubstnnco, 
the said book to be published and aold in any or all parts of the English- 
speaking world, and copyrighted wherever published. The hook shall 
be sold at what may bo deemed by writer and publisher a reasonable 
prioe for popular sale. I, on my part, will not put my diaries or any 
pert of them into the hands of any other writer, nor give to any other 
any personal experiences) and on his part payiug me half the nett pro- 
ceeds of etdiw at the end of eaoh six months from tho date of 
publication. (Signed) ADAM JACOBS* 

J03EPH FRASER. 

It ia not uooeasary to say that the real name of the diarist is not Adam 
Jacobs. I am not even allowed to say whether he is a Jew or A Gentile, or 
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to give any clue to his identity. He wants his narrative to be made public, 
but baa ft horror of personal fume or notoriety. 

I have decided to let the man speak io the Grat person whenever what he 
•aye relates hie own experience!, and to let the order of the narrative be as 
natural and sequential as passible, But aa the experiences of years will 
sometimes be related in as many pagee, and as lh" material of the diaries 
will have to be reduced quite nine-t*atbi to make a handy and readable 
book, the language will be almost entirely my own. 
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CHAPTER I. 

« — — 

ArTOBIOQBAPHICAl. 

MIGHT write a volume on the details of my early and middle life, 
and many of my experiences would doubtless he interesting to reader* 
in the Australian Colonies, hut my experiences during the first forty-four 
yours of my life, though stirring and eventful euough, were common to 
most men. Indeed there are men whom I sco whenever I go to Melbourne 
who have gone through more than I have in the stirring times of tlie 
gold discovery. 

1 was born in the year 1818 in this then small town of Blackburn in 
Lancashire. My parents wore handloom weavers and by close attention 
to work on all d»ya hut St. Monday, they managed to make a fair living. 

i Power loom weaving, at that time had not reduced the rates of payment, 

and taken the work out of the bauds of weavers as it did a few years later. 
My mother was a hearty, merry, affectionate woman ; she had received more 
than the ordinary education of her claw, her father having boon a shopkeeper 
and able to scud hi'' daughters, my mother and aunt to a boarding school 
for a few years. 

'• Her marriage with my father had not buen approved of by her family, 

but a happier marriage could scarcely have been made. My father was a 
thoughtful man, but his education hud been neglected; lie could read his Bible 

I but even that accomplishment had been taught him by mother, lie was 

a very sober and industrious man and entirely devoted to his work, his littlo 

!j garden and his family. I was the third child of a family of five. The next 

.; younger than I waB a brother, the rest were sisters. 

Mother had some of the instincts of a lady, and had furnished ft small 
front room as a parlor. On one of the walls was hung a large sampler in a glass 
frame \ a mixture of queer pictures, as devoid of perspective as any work of 
Jaqwieie art, uud eome Scripture texts worked in eilk that had at ouc time 
bees bright in colour. On a side table stood a kind of museum in glass, 
collected and constructed by father, and over a cabinet in the corner was a 
small hanging book-case. Of course there was the inevitable chest of drawers, 
and the centre table, and a bit of carpet or drugget on the floor, and sundry 
ehina ornaments on the mantelpiece and drawers. 
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Mother alwaya took us into this room ou Sunday afternoon and gave u* 
a reading lunon ; and generally led u& iu pinging a hymn, taking care that wo 
became letter perfect in words, time and at least the air of the tune. Ou 
other days thia room was sacred, except some visitor or aunt came, when wo 
were straightened up, put on our beet behaviour, and nhewn in one at a time. 
Our gunieu was a email piece of rich land runtod from a farmer near by F 
and shaved by a neighbour of our*. We grew peas, radishes, onions, lettuce, 
celery, cauliflowers, and cabbages, and sometimes had some to sell. Our 
life wm a very happy one, Wc were poor, fcrup, but we had plenty of fool 
and were warmly clad. Intbe reason we gathered whinb&rries, blackberries, 
and nuts, and spent plenty of lime in the open air sometimes going miles 
into the country from our home in the outskirts of the town. 

At this time much of the spinning was dona by the H Jenny " worked by 
hand, and my elder sisters had much of their time employed in spinning 
aud winding cops. 

We were all taught to read, and write, and reckon. Mother doing part of 
the teaching, and Mary Carter the other part. Mrs. Carter used an old 
u weavingehop" as a school where she taught about sixty or nerenty children 
the rudiments. So far as it went our education was better than is generally 
credited to the time. Parents who thought anything of t hom sel f as took care 
that the thi*ee B's were well taught. Dunces were not forced to learn and 
paw a certain standard ; when it was found 3ut that they could not or would 
not learn children wore mode of use by being sent to work ; while those who 
•desired to learn got a reasonable education, and some became scholars. 

Indeed, I believe quite as many rml scholars were turned out under the 
free system as under the compulsory one, and ourtainly more workers grew 
up under the old mode. I was regarded as rather delicate ; for I made the 
most of my croup, measles, hooping-cough, scarlatina, and otlier diapason of 
childhood. 

Being Lite oldest boy, however, I had to do a little light work about the 
louse, to help with the crops, to weed the garden, to run errands, and bo 
gradually became a hardy little chap, and was saved from the interesting, 
precocious, serai -inv ft! idibtn iuto which so many children are now permitted 
to drop in these days of luxury. There are thousands of thin-necked* flat- 
chested, big-browed boys in this muoh*loved colonial land who would aoon 
become robust if trained <w T was, My dear mother «** what was best, 
iand while taking all oare of mo never gave me the impression that I was an 

object of special attention. 

So passed my Itfe until my tenth year, when there were serious reduc- 
tions in the prices paid to hand-loom weavers There were now over 100,000 
powerlooms in Lanotwhiro, and although hund-looms still outnumbered 
them two to one prices were reduced. John Drylands, who employed 
all the people about wliere we lived, kept reducing wagea until we had to 
work far one-third less, and began to feel the pinch of poverty* 
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Mothor always kept 4 bit of money by her for a rainy day when we were 
. T,l but a toe name when all was spent, and wc had 

; Sunday afternoons our voices almost cried. 

" Power-loom wearer, earned more than « did, and so it was decided that 

J we should go to the mill My two stos went to weaving, and T and my 

broths to apinmng. We worked from five In tbe morning to .even at night, 

f and had lo snatch our meals. The four of US earned a little more than a 

I pound a week. This enabled us to U« more liberally, or would have done- 

i. we had had time to eat and enjoy life. Our 1**3 were all work and sleep, 

j and we had much unkind treatment from our employers. Father seemed 

' to undergo a change. His garden did not interest him. We eeemed to 

«: have fallen upon lawless times. Our garden buds were pillaged when them 

; waa anything worth tubing, and hard time* and poverty mad* men mad. 

Bread waa dear, wages were low, and all the people woro nnarrelsome and 

unhappy. The air VU full of storm; men gathered at street comers and 

in pothouses and talked excitedly about politics and the price of corn. 

lather spent some of his time this way, and got mixed up with a lot of: 
men whom he would have cared little to meet a few years before. Poverty 
works such changes. These men were ground Jown on all hands by the* 
action of law* that they neither made nor sanctioned, and being ignorant 
they became the prey of demagogues who put their onesided statements 
before them. The result: was the production of a crop of men ready for any 
crime, and especially for act-it of personal viulence. 

About this time an election took place. 1'arl.y feeling ran high. Men 
wore the colors of their jouirtidatce conspicuously displayed, and street fights 
became very common. Id those several men were severely injured, and 
some were killed outright. For the election day special constables were 
sworn in, and a body of troops were sent for and held in readiness. The 
mills were stopped, the shops closed. The polling booths were a constant 
scene of riot, disorder and sometime* bloodshed. Mother kept as at home 
oU day, and tried k> persuade father lo «t&y at home too ; but he went to 
record hia vote in Penny-street in the afternoon, promising to come back 
before tea and toll ua the news. Teatime came, but no tali -r , bedtime, and 
st.ll no father. Knowing that we had to be at work ut Cre o'clock next 
norma* mother sent us to bod and waited up alone. Wailed till the day 
broke and unUl we had gone lo work. It was the first time that father had . 
^ntamght away f rom houjfl) and h , Mm(o>H ^^ ^ 

At a little before the time for closing the poll father was coming out of 

4 
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Che booth, having recorded his vote, when a waggon load of Tor/ voters, 
noisily drunk, and oariying blue ribbons and rosettes, drove up to the door* 
These were eoine score of men who had boon shepherded at a jerry shop— a 
low ulehouae— all day, and who were now coming to give their votes or sell 
them for about ten shillings each. A lot of Harron Punsera came with 
tliem to clear the way into tlie booth. As they jumped and tumbled out of 
the waggon into the crowd ihoy were aeieed on all bauds by the wearer* of 
pink and green, and a free fight commenced. The police and special con- 
stables wore not. eo,iinl to the occasion, and before help arrived several men 
wore severely injured, one killed outright, and another so much hurt that bo 
died a day or two after. 

Father woe in tlio mid»t of the crowd and received a number of blows, 
and doubtless gave as good as he got. One eye was blackened, a cut on the 
forehead covered his face with blood, and he received several bruises from 
the clog toes of a Darron Pnnsor, kicker with the feet. Before lie could get 
clear of hia entanglement a squad of infantry charged down Penny-street 
and father suffered further maltreatment, and as he got up, after being 
rolled over and trampled upon, a constable slipped a pair of baudcuffs on 
him and took him to tho wutehhouse. 

Here early next morning mother found him, but she cnuld not ohtain his 
release, for he was one who hart been seen stm^liug within a yard of wIilto 
a man had fallen dead. For three weeks several men who had been arrested 
in that fatal crowd were examined and remanded, and at last sent for trial 
to the Assize Court. Father's friends rallied round him. They testified to 
hie general good character and conduct, a*»d would doubtless have obtained 
his acquittance but for a persistent special eonstablo, who swore that he* saw 
father knock the man down who had been curried dead off the street. 

The jury hroughfc in a verdict of guilty of manslaughter, and five men 
were sentenced to fourteen years' transportation. 

Our tears and prnyf-ia were all of no avail. Onv father, whom we hod 
always known us u kind man, and little likely to injure anyone, was taken 
from us, and all we could get to know was his ultimate destination— Botany 

Bay- 

The first thing mother did was to determine to go out to him and to tako 
us with her. Aunt and uncle wore opposwd to this step, but e/entuatly they 
agreed, and helped with the preparations and found means. Nearly a year 
after father went out in a Government ship. We set sail in a barque, the 
Mary Jane, for Port Jackson. There were several families in the steerage 
with us. Two wives were going to join convicted husbands. One of tho 
husbands had killed a hare and fought a keeper, and the other, driven by 
poverty and hunger, had stolen half a sheep. This was the justice of the 
time. 

A voyage of one hundred and fifty-two days brought us to Port Jackson. 
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i j j rpkAwi wfire four of u$- Mother 

ESSttt W^ Li-d out b, the system to b «t~ 
upcountry, waam a —-^rations. Her nfention wufl 

Ir^d to get Urir husbands M*** » then, « ^vauU, and were 

netting on well in business. 

Father had been wignod to a squatter -o« on. hundred and twenty 
Finland. The*,™* no road, and *» «g«'« me '"' 9 * wyj"*"- 
Those who travelled at this time generally walked aud earned tbor awag 
Some rode, but bo™ were scarce and very high priced. Hotter could not 
fcuy nnr lure a horse, nor could she ha.™ ridden had there been » horse 
available, and a walk of one hundred and twenty miles across a trackless 
country was not to be thought of. 
1 Bullock drays went up now and then, performing the journey iu a week 

or ten days, according to the state of the country. No other mode of travel 
being available, my mother secured a passage on one of these. 
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>foTHRa's Jomtarsr. 
T^ABLY dim morning my two stolen and I had tli« painful experience of 
■*-* parting with our dear mother. We carried her trunk to a store in 
Georgc-etrcot, where a clumsy broad-wheeled dray stood laden with flour, 
•tea, sugar, and other merchandise. The driver found a place for her amongst 
bajjs and boxes, where she might fit or even lie in tolerable coin fort. The 
bullocks weru attached, kisseB were exchanged, tears freely shed by all of us, 
until the driver cut a painful scene short by & trade of his long whip and 
some mystic- words that, tlic bullocks evidently understood though wo did 
not. Need I say that I followed that dray several miles, that I hugged 
motliar till she mutt have been weary, and that with lingering feet and t*tir- 
dimmed eye* I walked back to Sydney too late lor any work that day. 

Four uneventful days passed after mother's departure. Sydney was at 
that time a very sleepy little town. The various movement* of a few aemi- 
military men, the dwign araonget convict*, awl the arrival or departure of 
a sh,p ; these were events. On the fifth day a mail boat arrived, bringing 
with it a tree r-aBttON for my father. 

For |« weary days the bullock dray boiled n with ite freight. Six daye 
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of Heat and dust and thirst, of the monotonous crooking of the whip and 
tbe vigorous, but mostly unintelligible, language of the driver and hit mate. 
Six nights of camping out and roughing it, and now tbe seventh day's 
journey, the last, has begun. Each day mother commenced by walking a 
few milce. If she had known the way ehe would have walked on this last 
day and left tlie dray to follow. As it was she was a good mile ahead when 
thedray was overtaken by a mounted troopor, who asked for Mrs. Jacobs. 
Pointing to a speck in tbe distance before them the driver said " that's her." 

In a few minutes the trooper had ridden np and told my mother hi* 
errand. Told it all too abruptly, for when the full signiScance of hip words 
reached hor consciousness she reeled, aed would have fallen, as if stricken 
with ft blow, had not the trooper caught, her and laid her gently down. 
There was no water at hand, but the trooper rubbed her hands, fanned her 
face, and forced a little whisky from a pocket flask between her lips and 
brought her back to life. 

By the time the dray got up to them the trooper had shown his impor- 
tant document and eT plained to mother that ho had been sent as messenger 
owing to the erartions of some of her friends in Syduey, else the pardon 
would not have reached her husband for many .lays yet. 

Mother pleaded with the trooper to let her be the bearer of the pardon. 
To this he consented, although it waa not quite in accordance with hi* 
instructions, and was the means of causing suffering to both my parents. 
Only about twelve miles remained. Mother walked that, the trooper walk- 
ing by her aide leading his horse. The station was reached late in the 
afternoon, but the squatter and his foreman and all the men were away, and 
the place was iu charge of some native -women called jiu and a female 
convict, a respectable looking woman, Mrs. Finn. 

Mother and the trooper wore supplied with a rough and ready kind of 
meal, Mrs. Finn meanwhile telling how difficult it was for free people to 
obtain work owing to convict labor and that of the blacks. Mrs. Fmn could 
tell nothing about the convict Jacobs except that he came to the *tatmn once 
a fortnight for rations, and that he was trusted with an important duty on » 
distant part of the run. There was nothing for it but to waitthe return of 
*.he squatter. It waa late when Mr. Beedbam, the squatter, returned and 
later atiU before he would pay any attention to my mother's errand. How- 
ever, when he saw the pardon rclea,ing Jacobs from his control he expressed 
surprise and consternation, for that very afternoon he had found that Jacobs 
and his mate hod been fighting at one of the huts about a jm, that he could 
not get to know which was in the wrong, and had sent both to a J.r.» 
resided twenty miles away. 

The trooper explained to mother thai no man was dloMd t» WW 
punishment npo,. Lie own aligned convict ^ant, Mk »» bound » 
have hta pnni.hed by order of a magiet™* or to *«d him back to t» 
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Blockade for punishment. The squatters got. over this by getting worn ith 
uJ't. P., so that -they could mutually oblige by punishing for each other. 
The amount of flogging a man should have wag generally decided before a 
man was sent away for the nominal trial to the neighbouring J.P- if a. 
squatter was busy aud could not afford to have a hand laid up, the punishment 
waa not of a disabling kind, though it might be severe. Tt is ecorcoly 
necewary to saj— remembering the cruelty of that time— that thu invariable- 
puniahmenl wae (lie lash. 

Mr. Beedham *aid that both men would probably be punished about nine 
o'clock the next morning and that he did not know whether or not the King's 
pardon would over-ride the magistrate's award for a fault committed m the- 
counlry. He, however, would be inclined to give Jacobs the beneflt of the- 
doubt; for he bud been a willing servant and lie had, until that afternoon, 
had no cause for complaint. Even in that particular case thu other man was 
Quite as likely to hp ro blame as Jacob* waf. 
Mother was terribly anxious* 
It was night. She hud twenty mile to go and to bi* at her journey's entl 

| before her husband's appearance iu court the next morning. For she wished 

to present the parden and claim her hna band as a free man before a local 

j sentence of any kind was jjassed upon him. 

As 1 have previously mentioned she could not ride, Mr. .Reed ham had 
nothing lighter hi the way of ft conveyance thau u bullock dray. All the 
horses were saddle hoifp-s used for boundary riding, yarding stock, etc. 
American buggies were not to be had in the buck blocks of N.S.VV. in King 
William's day. After a good dual of talking and planning it was decided 
that mother and the trooper should start about three o'clock in the morning 
for llcCallum's station, she fitting as best she could upon a horse led at 
walkii.g-puce. 1? or the distance was more than a day's journey for a bullock 




of the Austrahan Content there is a constant Mw ia the actnery. 

bZn T ¥ °7LI 7 mU ° r WMh " U '° ""• BOe " c k "I* gating itsnlf 
brown and almos bare plains; dry, dusty, dotted with eucalyptus Clo » 

you have WeLed twenty miles and micht not haw moved. 

At eight o'clock the next morning mother and the trooper-the latter 
-ttag-ng both horses presented themselves at lh« front of a decent ated 
house .uppoau* themse.ves to be at. the ,nd of their journey h^ 
were bbourmg under a m^ ke; thoy had got off tej^ J** 
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team and very rough ar.d wearying walk for a woman who had been travelling 
for a week in the primitive way of the time. 



Uotbm- would not hav* oared j .he would have cheerfully set off at once 
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sot to t ho Lmusc of the fo,e, UM , qi , itK oi?ht milf , from MoCal[um 

ITT J w J 7" "';*"»"".«* "* - these taJ^T. 

black who could speak a little English. 

* *ir; icd b UCed , ';° B ° WitU *•"• *" J ~* » 6"* I«t they AMU 
again pet oft the track and lose morn invaluable time. 

Oiling to the delay it was nearly Wf^i ni ne when titer arrived at 

Sf2r 8 ' ^ anwhUe *" fawfl " f « ligation had been made and 
both father and hn co-worker h«.d been sentenced to twentv-Gve tones evil 
They had been taken to the stock-jard fcr punishment. ' Out rushed my 
mother, shouting " Where in my husband ? " The soreness and cramp and 
weavme* a caused by .even hours in the saddle all disappeared U»t»u%, and 
mother ran like a girl the t^rter-mile distance to the yard. Yes, there to 
father, lace towards her, as mother ran calling, " Stop I stop ! ! * 'pardon ! a 
pardon ! [ " 

Father's face was Bet and his teeth clenched and he was doing his heel 
trying to bear hie utterly undeserved punishment in silence, when suddenly 
he heard his wife's voice, and saw running swiftly towards him the woman 
whom he supposed to bo in England and whom he never expected to see again. 

ilo would have endured the luh, but the sodden revulsion of feeling 
producod by mother's coming and the King's pardon proved too much and 
for the first time in his life he fainted. 

What had led up to this tragedy ? 

Simply this : Father was what colonial* term a "new ehum." He did not 
understand and could not appreciate the way* of the community into wliich 
he had bcou thrown. He wus too mural For Ids surroundings. His working 
companion, a convict like himself, had been on McCdlluin's station for several 
years and thoroughly understood his work. The new man was sent to work 
with tho already trained one, and the two lived in the bark hut a dozen, miles 
from the central house or homestead. Great numbers of the men so situated 
got native women, called jins to live with them, aud to prepare their rations 
and do whufc housework had to be done or could be done where tho houso was 
a bark hut twelve feet by ten or less. 

Father's mate bad had a jin for several years about the hut, and she had 
died a few weeks before father joined. For months after there was uo jin 
about the place, until one day the shepherd brought in with him a young 
jin, apparently a girl of about twelve years of age. As father had been cook 
aud housemaid since his arrival ho set to work to teaoh the new girl h*r 
duties, and took some interest in his charge. He learned a little of her 
language and she learned more of his, until they oould understand each 
other protty woll. By this time the jin oould do all the indoor work, and 
Uvo the meals ready for the men. Father described her as a nice girl, and 
eaid that she appeared more intelligent than the majority of Auitralian 
bluclm. 
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One craning pb fattier rode up ro the bat he heard a series of »bri» 
•creams, lie threw himself off hia horse, and dadied iu (o rap what was the 
matter, and found tlie girl Ntftie struggling in the arms of hia mute, who 
was attempting something improper. Seeing father lie desisted, and the 
girl sheltered herself, sobbing and quivering with txcilement, behind father. 
Futher's companion pleaded that it ww the custom of tho couutrr to make 
the jios mto threa of that kind, and told father that lie was welcome to 
keep one himself. Father said he lw<l a dear wife in England, and that lie 
would never d«?rade himself or hi*, wife by »ny such connexion, and that ho 
would protect Nattie From outrage. 

From this time there was a doal of sulleimess and illfeeline between the 
two men. Nflttio, too, showed much areraion to Bob, and toot care nerer 
to he in the hut unless father was there. So erente went on until the day 
before mother got to Beedhm'a station. Again father had caught Boh in 
the act of molesting Xottie. This time he had ridden affer the poor girl 
until she could ran no longer, and bad taught her, panting and gasping for 
breath. 

Father kept his promise. Uob tried to defend himself, and managed to 
plant a few blows on father ; but ou lite whole he pot much the worst of the 
encounter. iSeedham thought ho understood the matter, and so bent the 
two of them off to M'Callum'a nation, charged with fighting for the posses- 
sion of a jin and neglecting their dulv. Tho innocent cause of all this 
trouble wandered uboufc the hut for several days, and saw the return of Boby 
with hia half-healed back, and seeing notliing of father she went back to her 
tribe and her old « ild life. 

When father regained consciousness he was released from the grating, 
and mother was kneeling beside him washing the blood off his torn aDd 
bruised back, upon which had Mien Jive of the twenty -five lashes he waa 
sentenced to receive for protecting a girl from the mad lust of a fellow 
oonntrrtaan. 

w 

Fortunately Bob had been triced up the first, els*? ffttW would have 
received twenty more, and been tendered incapable of movement for a week 
at least It vtit a cruel time. For mem (rifles, and often for no fault, men 
were flogged almost to death, A black pall of crime and cruelly overlnmff 
the whole bud. No wonder that tho fattier*, a few yoaw later, demanded 
than- freedom from the tfain of being a convict dtUleiDAnt. ??0 writer will 
dare to depict tho Bnciul life of the timir Marcus Clarke ha* given some 
pbwM of it si:- Applied to Tasmania, and hie pugea am harrowing in the 
Mtrome.* 

•Say* to% man who bftd butfinm id Bathurat Ccnrthouae t— w 1 saw a iu»n walk acro» 
the ynrd with the blood th« had run from bia lacerated flesh equuaMnff out of hie 
shoos at every step be tool*. A dog wat liokinj the blood off the triangles* aud the 
isUwerecuryin; away Rreat pieces of human fl$Bh that fchelaeh had scattered 
abemt the ground- The acourger'a foot bad worn udeop hole in tho ground by th& 
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Fat],,!- Boon got better, freedom and the pre**,,* of his dearW-Wtf 
...e^odc Inn, forget 1 1)8 p, t i M . In ten days W that memorable mornin. 
we all met m Sydney again. We were as poov us ever, or nearly so , but wo 
were oil healthy, happy and free from lhe tiigatft flf cr ^ G MoUw . 

iuirr;i«v wan orec 



journey was oyer. 



CHATTER III. 



YOTJTU ASD EABT,T JttAyBOOD. 

/"\UR hero's diary is pretty full of particulars as to the settling of hi*. 
fsroily and their progress in the new country, but his story for the 
next fait years is not very sensational, or out of the common run of experi- 
ence. The Government authorities gate the pardoned man a choice between. 
a passage home and a small grant of land in the vicinity of the infant city. 
His parents chose the latter, and the father and mother, for many years r 
made ft good Hying by keeping a few cows and growing vegetables. 

The elder gii-ls got married early, the other two children came from 
England. On the whole things went well with the family of Jacobs. If 
they had held on to the piece of land granted by the ftoverumunt their 
descendants to-day would have boon very rich. As it was they were much 
better off than they could ever have hoped to be in Englaud, The old man 
lived to be seventy, and his wife nursed her great -grand clu Id ren, &Dd was- 
alive in Sydney in 1S75. We hare nothing more to do with tin.* family life. 
.N one of them either made a fortune or attained distinction. They lived 
simple and honest lives, suoh as their ancestor* in Lancashire had done for- 
generafcions. 

Adam Jacobs worked for a time with his parents, and made himself use- 
ful as a farmer and gardener until he was about eighteen years of age. He 
then joined a shipping firm, and underwent some adventures while sailing 
in the South Sea Islands and trading with the Maori* in the North Island 
of New Zealand. Some of his scraped and escapes would bear recording, 
and would be given a place in his book if they had not heou eclipsed by later- 
adventures of much greater importance that must he recorded. 

When obont twenty-three years of age we find him running a small busi- 
ness of his own as ship chandler and outfitter, and his diary gives a few biota 
regarding a powerful incentive to settle down and remain ashore in the form 
of a bine-eyed daughter of a sea captain whom he frequently visits. 

violence with which be whirled biluself round on it to strike the qui wins and 
wealed back, out of which stock tho sinews, white, Hggefl ""* • w °Hon. Tb» 
infliction was 100 htshee at aaJf-minuto time, so afl to extend the punishment 
through nearly sn hour. Tho day was hot enough to orercome a man merely 
standing that lanffth of time in the sun, uiid this was ffoing on in the full blaae of 
it. However, they had a pair «f aoourgwa who save each other epeU *od *P»*L 
about, and they were bespattered with Wood like a couple of butchers." 



Ifi MELEOUHKB ASI) MARS. 

Business is successfully prosecuted. Ho builds a email suburban villa — 
suburb aud villa long since swallowed Up in nUj and furgoUen— and at 
twenty-four becomes a benedict, marrying a woman who for more than 
I forty year* proves a true help -meet and faithful companion. We hare not 

| done with her. We meet her again many timet, and do not part, with her 

l mutil the diary and the story come* to an end. 

if Business fluctuates, and Jacobs grows impatient, Be hears of the rapid 

growth of Melbourne. He goes to Melbourne to establish, a branch of hie 

I business, and the branch nipidk becomes the leading house, fo much so that 

I he reraore* to the new city in the earlier part of 18i2. Before the end of 

thoyear, however, there is a grand collapse in commcreiul and financial 
circles. A land boom, which lias been leading to some artificial successes 
and giving a fictitious value to everything, suddenly bursts up, >md a kind 
of universal bankruptcy sets in. 

Jacobs is involved like many others, and declares himself bankrupt on 
the same day that Melbourne declares itself to be a city and claims 
municipal rights. 

For nine years more the diaries record little hut the struggles of a busi- 
ness man trying to earn an honejt tiring without much capital to back him 
up. He has to give credit and to Like produce histoid of cash, the coin of 
I the realm being a (scarce urticle everywhere. However, he and his wife work 

together in their store nnd make their position tolerable again. 

And now comes the gold find in BaiUnrsl, and Jacobs, hearing of the 
rapid acquisition of wealth by lucky diggers, must try his luck. His wife 
xueps the business going in the almost empty city, and Jacobs searches for 
gold and finds a rheumatic fever, of which he nearly dies, and comes home 
a sad wrpok to be nursed into health again. 

He has buvoly recovered when guld is found near Melbourne, and the 

rushes to Ballarat and Mount Alexander take place. Ten thousand miners 

are washing out gold within sixty miles of Melbourne. This time our diarist 

; follows the rush to supply provisions to the diggers, and finds that pay better 

than digging. 

Some of his records about this time are full of adventure. He gets hi* 
drays hogged, and his bullocks sink inbo the ground until only their heads 
arc visible. He tells of the roads becoming so bad that a pound of flour has 
to be sold for two diallings in order that the cost of its carriage may be 
defrayed. He does not speak of the miners as a lawlese ant of men at all. 
They seem to be anxious to wash out plenty of dust, and indeed they have 
to in order to live, when they are fod but poorly at a cost of about a 
sovereign u day. 

Of course there was a contingent of roughe, hut these were kept in cheek 
by the stern rough and ready justice dealt out by the move orderly members 
of the community. There wae a mixture of all classes— Bailors, soldiers. 
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umrcraity scholar*, tradesmen, business men, and even Britinb peers. She 
Marquis of Salisbury spent some time in th* Victorian goldfielda. 

Jacobs going to and fro with money and good* was never robbed, and 
never subjected to personal violence. On the contrary, he frequently speaks 
of the help he got* from most uulikriy quartern when he get* into difficult its. 
On one orca&njn four difty " worked H up to the eyes in mnd M for nmrtv a 
day extricating him and his stores, his four bullock* and his dray from a 
moruft, and all lie can prevail upon them to accept is each a bottle of beer 
and a oake of tobacco. Judging from Jucoba' diary, the accounts of the 
Inwlcssnefr? of the goldifrlda have been much exaggerated. 

In this diary a mere passing mention is made of the separation of 
Victoria from New South Walus. The great influx of population which 
occurred at this tiui*. and a few years afterwards, does not appear to have 
had murh effect uj>ou tha fortunes of Jacobe. He aeeins to have alurck to 
the gold fields tra/le Lou long, to have gone on with it after the rush was 
mn and to have made losacs in the latter part of the time. For we find in 
the diary for 1858, on his fortieth birthday, the remarks :— u I am now forty 
years of age. It is eaid that what a man is at forty he will be all his life. 
If so, I shall be a poor struggling man to tha end of my term j for I have 
never been worth a thousand pounds in my life, although I have liad a- good 
chances a* many of the men who have mado fortunes. Too soon or too late 
I have ever been. Tf I had given up this travelling business two year* ago 
and let the debts slide, I had been hundreds of puunde in pftflkeU" 

He gives up the goldfields, leaves more active and enterprising u>en lho 
work of following up the new rus Usa, and comes back to town. His children 
are getting useful in the triors, and his wife proves herself the belter business 
man of tho two. As a result he in at liberty to devote attention to any other 
pursuit by which he oau earn a bit of money. So he commences as a com- 
mission agent, and now thirty years tutor he is still so engaged* 

No breach ever happened between Jacobs and his wife, although she 
took the lead in the nifty business, and ran it for over twenty years with tbo 
help of tho children. The very saddest pages in his diaries are those in 
which he r«n>rds the death of hie wife, which oceurred in his sixty-fifth 
year* 

Tho business which he founded, and which hie wife put her life into, is 
carried on in tho ciiy to this day by one of his children. 

Taken as a wholo the life appear* to bt a commonplace one; just a 
straight and simple life such as might ho lived by anyone. Had this been 
all, however, the story of Jaoobs would never have been lifted out of tho 
dusty obscurity of hie accumulated diaries. 
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CHATTER IV. 



Stuaxob Dkba.ms. 
V 717 KITING in the year Mtty-turce, his fortj--fifr.li year, Jacobs l-clla of a 
lew mouth* of illness and of a low nervous condition into which he 
drops as a remit of that illness. He now entirely recover*. He is often 
absent-minded, and he needs immh more sleep than he used to require. His 
hard life has evidently told upon him, and the grand ctimateric has come 
early. 

He writes : — " I hod a ti range dream last night, a series of strange sensa- 
tions roontly painful and terribly real. I was r-trtiggling in the dark towards 
sonic end, and peat fortes were pushing behind and around me, and E, ever 
trying to esuape, worked in the saw a direction, until at last I emerged into 
a blase of light and a cold an- that made me want :iud gasp For a loug time 
ontil t got rcliel, and cried out loudly for help. Kb sooner had 1 called 
thai, strong ami gentle hands grasped me, and using southing appliances 
made me comfortable, aud then in uiy dream I went to sleep." 

This experience is never repeated, but for several months he dreams that 
Jib is a little child, uud all llie time Ills surrounding? are the came. He is 
frequently listening to sounds that he only understands in part and to music 
which bo trios to imitate, No sooner ia he asleep than he is on the knees of 
* gentle giantess, whom he learns to call mother. Sometime! he appears to 
pass hours lying on soft, while substances, and playing with any little object 
that he oan gra&p. A Few months after the first of his strange dreams we 
find the record of his ides. 

1 am at length forced to the conclusion that. 7 hare been born some- 
where else., and am living the life of a happy, healthy baby in a most 
oonifortable aud cheerful home. Everything is built to that scale. The 
people ehnub me are giant! in relutiou to me because of my own li«lone». 
I know several people, and am talked to and played with by first one then 
another. 7 am never tossed about, no ouo ever frightens me. I am learning 
to talk, and begin lo under* land much of what is said to inc. I oan get 
about in a tumbling sort of way, and might walk if I did not get tripped up 
by so many thing?. There is u bright warm fire, hut I can never reach it. 
I am oveu pu/,7.1cd to know where I am. There are certainly many things 
About me that would not be about me if I were » baby in Melbourne, or in 
any country that I know. Were I to tell anyone that 1 am at once a man 
of middle and a baby in the arms, I should be regarded as qualified for a 
lunatic asylum. Am 1 in what is caLlcd dotage ? Do old ]>eoplo who become 
childish do so because they ave children elsewhere ?" 

The diaries now contain scarcely anything but a record of what he no 
longer regards as a dream. Ho snye little of business, aud not much of 
domestic life. He only works a few hours daily, and is frequently absent- 
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minded. He attends spiritualistic meetings, and read, the literature of 
(people who try to pierce the cloud* surrounding birth, life and dentil. He 
analyses his memories and feelings, and cornea to the condition that he i* 
living a dual life, but is only half conscious of its duality, inasmuch as ho 
can remember here what occurs in the new life, but cannot io the uew life 
remember anything that happen* in the old one. 

He philosophize* thus;—" Are all children rejuvenations, and is Llie 

■old life always forgotten in the new one ? Is the soul always rising on a 

new life when setting on an old one ? If so, whnl becomes of the souls of 

infants and those of people killed by accident early in life ? Is iho memory 

of the previous life or lives always obliterated by death and birth or bv birth 

and death, which ever happens Brat 'r Do our odd sensations and impressions 

regarding people and places arise from an imperfect memory of something that 

we passed through in a previous life ? We meet a stranger and at once Kke or 

■dislike in an unreasoning manner : is that stranger one who has strongly 

influenced us for good or evil in some previous oxislenee? We come 

to a place that we have never visited u-ud find it quite familiar ; we expect 

«fc the next turn of the road, a tree, house, or lake, and lo ', it is there: is 

this a memory that has survived? " 

He reads stories of ubiquity and wonders if it is common for people to 
be in two places at one time. About this, too, ho muUes remarks, but 

these are uol quoted here, as he speaks with fuller knowledge later on. 
He has already got to thinking that there is mure in birth, life and death 

than appears on the surface. He thinks thatfissipatiou may lie a possibility, 

"There are lives capahle of division. Split the living orgunisin into 
two and they each begin an individual life. Instead of killing by division 
we have made one creature into two. Is this iu some way possible ia 
higher structures? Have I undergone tha process known to naturalists as 
fi&6ipation ? 

Meanwhile the days go nn and the drram that has taken such a hold 
upon the life of our hero in unfolding itself rapidly. If he is living two 
lives there is a great difference between them. One is almost devoid of 
•events of note and changes ; the Olhev passes into new experiences and 
fresh knowledge daily. He runs about nor/ and talks and plays with 
other children and Audi something new to see and think about every day. 
He is a very happy child in dreamland and there he is not conscious of 
his duality — not yot. 

One morning he wakes up with the knowledge that he is two years 

•old. There lias boeu a guthoriog of several of his playfellows \ there has 
been music and games during a pleasant summer afternoon, hii mother 
and father looking on and joining in the fun. Several friends, too, have 
•called and all have reminded him that he is two yean old. He turns 
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back the pages of his diary, and finds that bis dream life has lasted nearly 
four years : bow is it then that lie ii only two years old in the new HO ? 

Has he been born into some part of tlie world where time is reckoned 
differently P That curmot be s a year is a year wherever lime if reckoned; 
there may be differences in the namiuc of muiirhs ; may be differences in 
the limn of commencing the year, numbering of the yearn, and oilier minor 
particulars, hut the duration of the year id the tame, a child haa not to live 
nearly four years iu order to be two years old. In China a child ia called 
one year old when born, hut he in consnious that he is not in China, and 
conscious, too, that be it amongst people who are exceptionally happy und 
prosperous, who are very beautiful to look upon; who are never sick or weary r 
never poor nor ill-clad, and whoa* surroundings are harmonious and 
pleasant in a high degree. The people them*fllre* also never quarrel nor 
say bitter things of each other when absent. Where on the Earth can tins slat© 
of things be found? What child can lire through infancy without seeing 
something of sickness, pain, poverty ; without knowing something of vice or 
evil | peaking f 

" Where aui I ?" says our hero; arc my sleeping hours spent in Heaven ? 
That cannot be, for heaven is an abode of spirits and my dreamland is an. 
abode of tangible bodies. I have au active, healthy little body as anyone 
could wish ; and uiy father and mother, my playfellows and friends, and all 
the things around us, are real enough and familiar to inc. And yet life ia- 
different and the people am different, and there are many thing* about that 
would not. he found in lira leal houses in Melbourne or in London. Our 
fires arc warm and bright and keep the rooms pleasant, and yet they never 
burn anything. In royal households, so tar aa I know there are no such fires. 
At night wu have no lamps and yet light comes from luminous points in walla 
and ceilings, imd can I only ontc remember being in the dark and then I had 
done a rare thing — bad wakened in the night. 

Am I ou Earth ? If so not in any part. I have heard or road of. I am- 
not in the Christian's Heaven, for I am notdcud; on the contrary I appear 
to bo too much alive; to be living two lives while the majority of the people 
have to be content with one. There must have been a millenium where I 
have strayed to ; for all the imaginings of the poets and dreamers ore more 
than realized ; there is no sin nor sorrow where 1 live— but I am only two 
years old and it has taken me nearly four years to reach that age— where 
am I?" 

This is the first time that Jacobs asks his whereabouts; the dates 
have set him off. The auewor 1o his question becomes easy enough in a while 
and wc will not run into future pages of his diary in order to answer his 
question now. 

A few days after this strange second birthday wo find a roport of u tulle 
with his mother. The mother appears to be the leading spirit in the daily 
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1 i tV of the ties:: 1 \\ of hie dream father wc hear little. Ha de&ciribea himself 
&£ standing bj hi* mother'* knee in an oval-ahapcd room, an upper room of a 
strangely limped house. No( (rauge in eh ape to the child, but to the imm« 
Her hand ia toying with his curls anil the is saying— u My dear boy U dow 
two yoars old and had therefore reached tho age of moral responsibility. He 
is no longer an infant^ but a child who understands many things and kuowi 
■when he is doing right. Ha nan always appoal lo mother for counsel and 
lielpi but ho is now accounted us responsible to liia own conscience and to 
the Giver of all Good for hia actiomi. So far my boy'a lifu haa been all 
happiness and pleasure ; he hae not known that wrou^ is possible, nor that 
there are such things a* temptation and sin. His life will probably be spent 
amongst good people who are devoid of pride and envy, but temptation of 
■some kind is euro to arise and my boy will have to do right under all circum- 
stances. As ho is two year* of ago my boy must begin his educational course 
.also. This will begin to-morrow. 

" Did you go to school when yon were two, mother ? w 
"Ytt^Tdid/' 

" And how old are yon now, mother ? M 

u I am nearly fourteen. Thare, now, my boy can go and play with Emma 
for a little while, and lie will join Hildreth'a class to*morrow. M 

This is the ftrat mention uf his liiter Emma, who is at this period half 
hia aga* He mention* no oldar child, 50 he must have booo the first bora 
in dreamland. 



CHAPTER V. 



School Days. 
*t X 7HBN mother told mc that I had to join Ilildieth'e class she did not 
* threaten inc. Hildreth is ft twioher of infants, and she makes all 
in -r.N who come to her desire to do so. I hod had many a game of romps 
with her, and she had entirely won my young heart. About twenty of us 
next morning met in HildrotU's olaas room, *Not move than twenty-five 
pupils were allowed to any 1 taachsr, and I found out that- there wore uinuy 
teacher* whu, like Hildveth, had tlie affection of every child present. 

Our lesaons were mostly a aeries of easy movements— -marching and fling- 
ing. We threw hoops with pair* of stick* and caught other hoops with tho 
same sticks. Wo pluyud with balls, and we taught each other to build 
iiouiM. Hildretli played musio for us, and showed us how to move ia 
musical time. 

Each child had a recast with shelved, upon which it kept it* tool* and 
♦toys. I had to learn now to gnt mine and put tbam all in their plaow when 
<douc with. We were kepi under uunfcroi all inuruiu^, and yot wow only 
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